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THE PASSING OF THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL. 

With the growth of the public school system there has been 
a steady decline in number and influence of voluntary schools. 
Denominational schools have been doubly handicapped in the 
struggle for existence. For not only have they been compelled 
to meet the competition of free schools, in many respects better 
equipped for their work, but they have also been under the ban 
of public sentiment. The charge of sectarianism has been made 
against them in educational gatherings for many years as a 
reproach until their friends have denied, as Peter denied his 
Master, the truth of the charge. The intensity of the feeling 
against sectarian schools was brought out most forcibly during 
the discussions in the Constitutional Convention of New York 
state in regard to state aid to such institutions. The amend- 
ment as adopted by the convention and subsequently ratified by 
the voters of the state prohibits the granting of funds of the 
state or any portion thereof to any institution wholly or in part 
under the control of a religious denomination or in which any 
religious tenet or dogma is taught. The opposition to denomi- 
national schools, as developed in the discussion, was most pro- 
nounced within the orthodox churches themselves, strange as it 
may seem. The almost fanatical zeal of ministers of the various 
sects to shut such schools out entirely from state recognition 
and aid was due to outspoken hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church which, it was feared, would gain too much influence in 
the educational world. The result of their efforts was doubtless 
not foreseen. It is not likely that they realized that, Samson- 
like, they were pulling a structure down upon their own heads. 

However that may have been, the result is the same. The 
denominational school is discredited and doomed in New York 
state, as it is all over the land. The amendment has only has- 
tened its decline. For years there has been nothing denomina- 
tional about Harvard and Yale, while Hamilton, Colgate and 
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Rochester are sectarian only in name. An institution of learning 
is too broad in its purposes to yield itself to the narrow dogmas 
of a sect. It is set for the investigation of truth and truth is 
not sectarian. Nobody will, therefore, grieve over the moribund 
state of denominationalism in the schools of the nation. 

But there is something more to be considered. While it is 
well that sectarianism is or is to be an obsolete term in our insti- 
tutions of learning, it is not to be contemplated with com- 
placence that the Bible and religion are to depart from our halls 
of learning at the same time. The bitter warfare of sects is 
responsible for the elimination of the Bible from the schools. 
It is a fair inference from the amendment referred to above that 
all religious training and influence are to be prohibited in schools 
supported wholly or in part by taxation. It is doubtful whether 
the religious exercises common at the opening of the sessions 
of normal schools are permissible. And the bare suggestion of 
its unconstitutionality ought to be sufficient to stop the farcical 
show of reverence that influences our legislature to call in a city 
pastor to offer a formal prayer, so worded as not to offend, at a 
cost to the state of five dollars a morning. The vital question is 
whether the Bible is to be permanently kept from our schools 
and from its influence on the lives of the people. For I dissent 
most emphatically from the view that the churches and the Sun- 
day schools can look after the moral instruction and training of 
the young. All the great truths of mind and character must 
have their roots in the schools or they will soon wither and die. 
If the Bible is a good book, helpful in the formation of true 
manliness, why should it be shut out of the schools, especially 
when many pernicious books are admitted without question ? 
If religion adds something to character and character educates 
by contact, why should a teacher permeated by the life and 
teachings of Christ not be more eligible for the sacred office of 
instructor than one who has only qualities of the mind ? All 
educators, from Froebel to Stanley Hall, urge the importance of 
the religious element in education. They also object to sectari- 
anism. Assuming that sectarianism, so far as the schools are 
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concerned, is either dying or dead, cannot something be done to 
bring back into the schools the influence of the vital truths of 
Christianity ? Is it not possible to agree upon terms for the 
re-admission of the Bible or parts of it into the schools on a 
level with other books that help to mould true character ? 

Probably the Roman Catholics are the only denomination 
that would seriously object to the Bible in the schools. Per- 
haps they would not object if their version were put on the 
same plane as King James'. But even if they should object, 
what matter ? On what ground can a valid objection be based ? 
Is the Bible pernicious literature ? Will it injure the morals of 
the young ? Eliminate all sectarian interpretation, and there is 
no valid reason why the Bible may not be used as a reading 
book or a text-book in morals. Let the truth speak for itself, 
but there can be no good reason why the book should be again 
chained in a cloister. 

Again, if little or nothing can be done toward vitalizing the 
public schools with Christian teachings, voluntary schools are 
still free to do what they can in this direction. There are still 
a few schools that are popularly regarded as denominational. 
Why can they not drop the name denominational, which is an 
empty thing, and retain only the title Christian ? Then all 
those of whatsoever creed, who believe that schools should be 
permeated with Christianity, may rally to their support. A few 
such schools would receive ample support in the present and 
increased patronage as the years go by. For many of the most 
indifferent to Christianity as a personal matter nevertheless 
desire to have their children trained up under its benign influ- 
ence. 

A. C. Hill 

Albany, N. Y. 



